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herself to be swamped by it. Especially is the 
chapter " The English criticism upon Gessner " 
ill-digested, and its arrangement illogical. 

A further criticism that could be made of the 
book is that the author has not divided with 
sufficient clearness her study of the Idylls and 
her study of the influence of Der Tod Abels. 
Apart from the question of arrangement, how- 
ever, some of the features of Gessner's literary 
style and character are exaggerated into influ- 
ences of too great importance. It should be re- 
membered that Gessner bimself was a creature 
of his own age, and not a man of sufficient 
strength or individuality to have created all the 
tendencies which Miss Eeed ascribes to him. 
In conclusion, the author says (p. 118) : " That 
love of inanimate nature, love for child-life, 
reverence for the home, and love for animal life, 
which are breathed in everything which he 
wrote, have since permeated the life and thought 
of the people, and become a sacred and enduring 
inheritance in our English literature." 

This statement is entirely misleading. 

The book is not free from misprints: p. 9, 
das for dasz ; p. 11, omission of quotation marks ; 
p. 26, Spencer for Spenser; p. 35, heart-render- 
ing for heart-rending; p. 37, Scalinger for Scali- 
ger; p. 49, edition for addition; p. 57, reise; 
p. 59, ists; p. 71, fiinger-speed; p. 93, and for 
und; the artist Fueszli's name is spelt once 
Fuseli and once Fuslin. 
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A NEW STAGE VERSION OF GOETHE'S 
Faust. 

Ooethes Faust. Erster — Zweiter Teil. Piir 
die Biihne eingerichtet von Dr. Geoeg Wit- 
kowski, Professor an der TJhiversitat Leip- 
zig. Mit einer Einleitung. Vollstandiges 
Eegie- und Soufflierbuch. Eeclams Univer- 
salhibliothek, Nr. 4811 u. 4812. 40 Pfennig. 

German philological research has again dem- 
onstrated its practical trend by bringing forward 
an excellent stage version of that greatest, and 



from a technical point of view, most unman- 
ageable of all German dramas, Goethe's Faust. 
Goethe himself, with one of the best theatres 
and one of the best-drilled troupes in Europe 
under his direction, strove in vain a century 
ago to cope with the problem of staging the 
first part of his masterpiece, and not more than 
four decades have elapsed since Otto Devrient 
brought out a practicable, although somewhat 
clumsy adaptation of both parts. With the ad- 
vance of stage technique and the development 
of new means for the production of scenic 
effects, various revisions have appeared, the 
ideal generally being to present the play, in 
accordance with Wagnerian principles, in its 
entirety. There are good authorities in Ger- 
many at the present time who regard this ideal 
as the goal toward which the theatre must 
strive; but the present revision has grown out 
of entirely different considerations, viz., that, 
although it is now quite possible, from a tech- 
nical point of view, to present the entire play 
without alteration, at least four evenings would 
be required, — as in Wilbrandf s arrangement, — 
which in itself would tend greatly to obscure 
the unity of the whole, and that, furthermore, 
the main thread of the action, especially in the 
Second Part, would be utterly lost in a maze 
of detail, of allegorical, mythological, philo- 
sophical and even political allusion, which pre- 
sents ugly problems enough for the student 
armed with all the commentaries, and would be 
utterly unintelligible to the auditor who only 
hears the lines spoken from the stage. 

Goethe himself doubtless intended the presen- 
tation of the Second Part to be enhanced by an 
operatic profusion of scenic splendor. He ex- 
pressed himself to the effect that the masses 
would find enough in the imagery to entertain 
them, while the "deeper meaning" would not 
remain concealed to "the initiated." But our 
modern public is no longer content merely to 
gape and wonder, and demands that modern 
dramatic art make use of its miracles of scene- 
manipulation, not to conceal, but to reveal, the 
poet's meaning. The new revision of Faust 
was undertaken in full recognition of this fact, 
and its purpose is to present the play in such 
a form that the unity of the action, which has so 
often been attacked, shall be clearly apparent. 
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It aims to present the wager, the compact, the 
five episodes and the outcome of the conflict, 
freed from non-essentials and welded into an 
effective dramatic entity. 

The revisor, Professor George Witkowski, of 
the University of Leipsic, is preeminently quali- 
fied for his task, for not only is he widely and 
favorably known as a Goethe scholar, but also 
as an authority in the field of the modern drama. 
Besides his well known biography (Goethe, 
Leipzig, 1899), he has recently published an 
excellent commentary on Faust, (Goethe's 
Faust, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1907), and an able his- 
tory of the German drama of the nineteenth 
century (Leipzig, 1906 2 ). It is not the im- 
pious hand of a mutilator with which he has 
now reduced the stage version of Faust to about 
half the length of the original drama, but that 
of the conscientious and (liscriminating scholar, 
whose constant endeavor has been to do full 
justice to the intentions of the poet, and to 
remove only what obscures and does not con- 
tribute to the symmetry of the whole. 

The abridgment of the First Part follows in 
general the outlines of the Urfaust and the 
Fragmentoi 1790, since, as Professor Witkowski 
rightly observes, these contained the dramatic 
essentials, whereas the later accessories, chiefly 
reflective, symbolical or lyrical in their char- 
acter, are less essentially dramatic, although 
they add greatly to the charm of the drama as 
literature. These younger growths are the ones 
which have been most mercilessly pruned away, 
a principle which Professor Witkowski is the 
first stage revisor to adopt. 

Nearly all the scenes have been clipped more 
or less. The monologues of Faust, — verses 
630-685 are replaced by a 12-line paralipome- 
non of 1815, — his dialogues with Wagner and 
Mephisto, the scene in the witch's kitchen and 
the Walpurgis-night have been very materially 
shortened, while the Walpurgis-intermezzo, and 
the scenes " forest and cave " and " open field," 
— the latter on account of the difficulty of real- 
istic representation, — have been omitted in toto. 
On the other hand the brief introduction to the 
"street" scene, (iv, 1), and the final speech of 
Faust in the " forest and cave " scene have been 
restored to the places they occupied in the 



Urfaust, while the prose dialogue, " gloomy day, 
field," takes place on the summit of the Brocken 
immediately after the disappearance of the 
witches and apparitions. 

Similar liberties have been taken with the 
Second Part. The manuscript fragment repre- 
senting the emperor dubbing Faust to knight- 
hood and investing him with feudal estates and 
privileges, has been incorporated in the fourth 
act, and augmented by a passage, in reality 
addressed to the assembled princes, here ad- 
dressed to Faust and correspondingly altered. 
Several times (e. g., i, 11, 12) lines have been 
assigned to another speaker in order to econo- 
mize characters, and in the second act the order 
of the "famulus" and " baccalaureus " scenes 
has been very happily reversed, the " famulus " 
accompanying Mephisto diectly to Wagners 
laboratory. 

But beyond such changes Professor Witkowski 
has not gone. He has introduced no non- 
Goethean lines, as all his predecessors have been 
compelled to do, but has confined himself solely 
to a process of rejection with slight rearrange- 
ments. In the Second Part it might more aptly 
be called a process of selection, for of the 7500 
verses only a little over 3000 have been retained. 
Most of the rich and varied operatic effects in 
which the Second Part abounds, have been sac- 
rificed as incompatible with the purpose of the 
revision. From the dramatic point of view the 
end justifies even these means, but the omission 
of so much superb poetry and effective imagery 
must be deplored by every lover of Faust. Little 
more remains of the charming carnival scene 
at the court of the emperor than a meagre in- 
troduction of Mephisto as court-fool and Faust 
as Plutus and magician. The splendid concep- 
tion of the classical Walpurgis-night is reduced 
to a mere fragment. And the ascension of 
Faust, scarcely less fertile in scenic possibilities, 
is presented in a stationary and much abridged 
scene, not, as Professor Witkowski explains, 
on account of insurmountable obstacles in pro- 
ducing a good illusion, but owing to the diffi- 
culty of interpretation. The significance of the 
anchorets, patres, cherubs, and other figures, 
cannot be made sufficiently intelligible by mere 
representation on the stage. 
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The premidre of the new adaptation, in the 
new theatre of Leipsie on the 24th and 25th of 
March, 1907, was prepared at great pains and 
expense under the personal supervision of Pro- 
fessor Witkowski and Director Volkner. The 
former has attempted to give his conception of 
the poet's meaning, both by innovations in the 
stage setting and in the interpretation of the 
chief roles (cf. the full stage directions and in- 
troductions to the text) . In the opening scenes 
Faust does not appear as an old man, as he is 
commonly represented, but as in his prime, and 
full of a virile energy which is brought out 
strongly in the monologues, in striking contrast 
to the solemn pathos with which they are usually 
declaimed. For Professor Witkowski holds that 
such an interpretation of the character is far 
more in harmony with the passionate yearning 
expressed in the lines, and that the transition 
to the ardent lover of the Gretchen tragedy is 
thus rendered far less abrupt and more easily 
comprehensible, notwithstanding the "thirty 
years " of which the witch's potion is supposed 
to relieve the hero. The superiority of this 
theory over the customary interpretation is not 
strikingly manifest in the Leipsie performance, 
due in part, perhaps, to the mediocre play of 
actor Holstein, to whom the r61e has been en- 
trusted. The Hephisto of Herrn Walther and 
the Gretchen of Frl. Bonnard, on the contrary, 
are brilliantly done. The double character of 
the former, devilish rage under a mask of cold 
cynicism, and the maidenly artlessness of the 
latter early in the play, combined with a re- 
markable depth of pathos in the cathedral and 
prison scenes, are highly effective. The rich 
and elaborate stage setting is remarkably real- 
istic, and it is incomprehensible that its effect 
should be counteracted at times by trifles which 
might easily be avoided. We can overlook the 
absence from the stage of the " evil spirit " and 
the " poodle," but the howling of the latter, at 
least, ought not to be left entirely to the imagi- 
nation of the hearer, while visible cords which 
should be invisible, entrances and exits on foot 
which should, and could, easily be accomplished 
by means of swinging stages, and occasional 
slight inconsistencies of location are far less 
excusable in an inscenation of the pretensions 
of this one. 



While the critics are not fully agreed as to 
the merits of the new production, it has made, 
on the whole, an excellent impression, and the 
consensus of opinion is that Professor Wit- 
kowsi has given the public a clear and practical, 
as well as scholarly adaptation of Faust, which 
will doubtless not soon be displaced. 



Leipsie. 



S. H. Goodnight. 
{Univ. of Wis.) 



THE FIGURATIVE NEGATIVE IN 
EOMANCE LITERATUKE. 

Gustav Dkeyling : Die Ausdrucksweise der 
ubertriebenen Verkleinerung im altfranzosischen 
Karlsepos. 1 

The researches made twenty years ago by Gus- 
tav Dreyling into the emplojineiit of the comple- 
mentary negative in reality covered a far wider 
field than that of the French epic poems. Indeed, 
the list of complementary negative expressions 
which he found in Old French and Old Italian is 
so exhaustive that it is worth while to add some 
few expressions which were not included by Drey- 
ling, and which will serve to make still more 
complete our knowledge of a linguistic usage in 
which the Romance languages show such fertility. 

Dreyling follows his predecessors in accounting 
for the extraordinary development of these figur- 
ative negatives in Old French by a striving on 
the part of the trouv&res for an image which should 
strike the imagination of the popular audience 
which listened to the chansons de geste and to 
other forms of popular literature. It seems to me 
that a better explanation is found in the require- 
ments of the trouvere, reciting from memory, for, 
a great number of chevilles which should serve as 
rhyme tags in the rapid manufacture of verse 
which was exacted from him. As a matter of 
fact, these negatives are found almost exclusively 
in ex tempore genres, such as the miracles, fabliaux 
and chansons de geste (not in the elegant rhymed 

■See Avsgaben wnd Abhandlungen cms dem Gebiete der 
romanischen Philologie, veroffentlicht von E. Stengel, No. 
lxxxii, Marburg, 1888. 



